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All members pledge themselves to try: 

1. To welcome all in friendship and lessen by 
rejudices which separate people. 

2. To give personal service. P 

3. To find their own convictions while listening w 

4. To acknowledge the spiritual nature of man an 
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forum for ideas about Toc H and about the world as well as a record of 
Toc H service. Its title derives from the third of these Four Points. 


Entering into Other Peoples Lives 


Tell it not in Mecca, publish it not in the streets of 
Teheran, but I’ve been reading Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses. And reading it with very great 
enjoyment. It’s an extraordinary mixture of fantasy, 
dream and fairy tale with the harsh reality of London 
seen from the bottom of the heap. It’s written in prose 
of exhilarating energy and it opens up, as novels can, 
areas of human experience that would otherwise be 
closed to us. 


The strength of the reaction to the book from sections 
of the British Muslim community comes, in part at least, 
from their sense of powerlessness, their feeling that 
they have no way of making their views heard or of 
being taken seriously. It is an inarticulate cry of pain. 
Yet paradoxically the book itself is an eloquent 
expression of that @ame pain. It’s a book about the 
experience of being a migrant, of moving between 
different countries and different cultures, and about 
the way in which the history of Britain and the history 
of India are closely intertwined. 


One of the central characters, Saladin Chamcha, was 
born in Bombay but educated at an English public 
school. He thinks of himself as English and fecls a 
foreigner when he visits his native city; yet to the 
English he’s just another Asian, one of ‘them’. When he 
falls ill he’s given refuge by the Asian proprietors of a 
dismal bed and breakfast hotel, full of homeless 
Bangladeshis, and is assured that he’ll be safe among 
‘his own people’. But these, he protests to himself, are 
in no sense his own people. 


And then there’s Gibreel Farishta, who abandons his 
career as an Indian film star to travel to England for 
love of a woman who is herself the daughter of Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe. And there’s Saladin’s 
wife, Pamela, who has abandoned her upper class roots 
to work for a community relations council in London. 
Saladin admires everything English, though his England 


exists only in his imagination. The England which 
Gibreel Tae on the other hand, is cold, dirty and 
morally decadent. 


If we are to understand those who have come to be 
part of our society we have to find some way of 
entering imaginatively into the experience of 
emigration, and of seeing ourselves as others see us. 
Despite its superstructure of magic there’s a realistic 
core to The Satanic Verses which enables us to do just 
that. To enter imaginatively into the lives of others we 
need novelists, not sociologists. 


Our self-appointed moral guardians in matters of race 
sometimes seem to imply that Black is wholly good and 
White is wholly bad. Not for Rushdie such simplistic 
naivety. Another theme running through this lengthy 
book 1s the way in which good and evil are inextricably 
intertwined in each of us. No one is wholly good; no 
one is completely evil. Saladin, during his illness, grows 
the horns and goat’s feet of Satan. Yet, at the end, he 
returns home to his father’s deathbed and discovers for 
the first time that he loves him. And Gibreel, though in 
his dreams, or nightmares, he becomes the Archangel 
Gabriel, is directly responsible for the deaths of three 

eople and indirectly for many more. To enter 
imaginatively into the experience of others is not to 
apportion blame but to try to understand. 


It's sad that this book has become simply a political 
slogan. It deserves to be read for itself, with an open 
mind and an open heart. It can enable us to share 
experiences and perceptions that would otherwise be 
closed to us. It can tell us some of the many things 
which it means to be both Black and British. 


Ken Prideaux-Brune 


E The Satanic Verses is published by Viking Penguin at 
£12.95. 
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Introducing CAME 


Toc H Director, John Mitchell, suggests 
that a long- established tradition in Toc H 
should now be recognised as a method, 
alongside branch, project and friend- 
ship circle, by which Toc H brings 
people together. He calls it a cameo. 


A dozen people in discussion at Cuddesdon - a visible 
mixture of colour and race, and the topic is that very 
mixture and the difficulties that it can lead to... A 
group sitting round the tables at Talbot House, 
Poperinge, reflecting on the role of that house in 1915, 
and its relevance today. .. A gathering at Alison House 
including a prison governor and an ex-offender, and 
the topic is the rehabilitation of offenders. . . All these 
are familiar events in Toc H. The tradition of 
encouraging people to meet others who are different, 
or to explore situations which pose difficult questions, 
has roots in the early years of Toc H. It provides a basic 
Toc H experience which goes to the heart of our 
philosophy. It deserves to be recognized as one method 
through which Toc H will operate in the future. 


As many readers will now know (and perhaps are 
feeling a bit battered by it!), the word ‘method’ has 
been discussed a lot recently. It was a key concept in 
the ‘Focus for the Future’ resolution at our 1989 
Central Council, which decided that Toc H ought to 
put its central resources - staff time, finance etc - into a 
limited number of methods of work. A method may be 
described as a vehicle in which people can experience 
Toc H, and is not to be confused with the diversity of 
activities that Toc H undertakes. Perhaps I can take 
this opportunity to stress, once again, that no one is 
trying to limit the activities of Toc H in any way. In its 


John Mitchell 


heyday in the 1920s and 1930s Toc H pioneered a huge 
variety of new activity and new forms of community 
service; but behind every experiment and initiative lay 
one of two methods - the Toc H branch or Mark. 


There are three methods which are clearly mainstream 
Toc H methods today - branches/groups, projects and 
friendship circles. It is my belief, and at its April 
meeting, the CEC indicated that it shared that view, 
that there is another method already present in Toc H, 
but one that has not been spotted as a method. It is 
what I am calling a cameo. Cameo can stand for ‘Come 
and meet each other’, which this method is all about. It 
also suggests a microcosm of Toc H, and that feels right 
too. My first paragraph gives three examples. 


‘people meet and explore their differences’ 


For years now, Toc H has provided short-term 
opportunities for different people to meet, who would 
not otherwise meet, and to explore their differences. 
These are not branches or friendship circles, as they are 
short term, ‘one off’, events, for a week- end, or a series 
of evening meetings, or a day. They are not projects 
either, as they don’t engage in community service as 
such, and are not always residential. 


Earlier this year a group of Jews and Christians met at 
a Toc H centre and talked primarily about the difficult 
areas, i.e. the differences between the two faiths. This 
again had the twin strands of a cameo - a mixture of 
people meeting, and addressing the issues between 
them. That is the essence of a cameo. Cuddesdon 
House has hosted many other such ‘Interfaith’ 
meetings. An older example of a cameo was the 
occasion when Toc H in the West Midlands brought 
together some of the residents of a housing estate who 
were trying to remove local gypsies, with those same 
gypsies, so that they could meet each other at a 
personal level. 


‘something more than vague amiability is required’ 


Over the past few years we have had the events known 
by the strange name of ‘Pelican evenings’ where people 
‘stop, look and listen’. On these evenings, once a week 
for a series of weeks, a group of people come together 
to spend time listening to each other’s deepest beliefs, 
and learning from each other. Here again, the 
differences are addressed, so that they are ‘out in the 
open’. And almost always people discover that they 
have more in common than they expected, but they also 
learn that differences need not be divisive. It is about as 
basic a Toc H event as one could imagine! 


Another example is the event advertised in the project 
booklet this year as ‘Women Alive’ where a group of 
women and men will spend time together looking at 
women’s issues. Plenty of women do that - but what 
makes it real Toc H is that men are going to be present 
too. 


Very similar are the occasions when Toc H takes a 
mixed group of peons into a specific situation, to learn 
and to reflect. The best current examples are the so 
called ‘Peace of Flanders’ trips, when groupe go out to 
Poperinge to explore that whole First World War area, 
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and then devote real time to reflecting on issues of war 
and peace, violence and reconciliation. Again, Toc H 
combines the direct encounter with a challenging new 
situation with reflection upon the issues raised. Plenty 
of people go to Flanders as tourists - plenty of people 
talk about Peace and War - but the distinctive Toc H 


event combines these two to make the whole 


experience much more real and challenging. 


The essence of the method is that people take the risk 
of dealing with matters which, on the whole, society 
avoids as they can be too painful. The whole emphasis 
in Toc H on ‘bringing together people who would not 
otherwise meet’ has always been coupled with the 
determination to help them, when they do meet, to 
explore the difficult areas. As Alec Churcher says in 
Stirring the Mixture: 


When individuals, or the group. . .are willing to 
face their differences and accept them, they may 
row to a new level of life and realise vividly a 
eeper understanding and a truer unity. 
Something more than vague amiability is 
required if any real contribution, however small, 
is to be made to the conquest of hate. 


These events are not branches or groups or friendship 
circles - nor are they projects; but they are part of an 
important tradition in Toc H, and they have an 
important role to play in our concern to be a 
reconciling movement in the 1990s. I believe, therefore, 
that we should adopt the cameo as our fourth method, 
and start to tell the world that this is another thing that 
we do weil and which the world might like to risk! I 
look forward to the day when the thousands of people 
who hear about our project programme every year are 
matched by the thousands who hear about our cameo 
programme, and can then decide if it is for them. I am 
sure many will. 
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‘To conquer hate would be to end the 
strife of all the ages, but for men to 
know one another is not difficult and it 
is half the battle.’ 


Gifts 
to be Shared 


Ken  Prideaux-Brune, in this month’s 
contribution to our special 75th 
birthday@series, writes about the meeting 
of the different cultures which make 
up modern Britain. 


Barclay Baron 


My hope for Toc H in the 1990s is very simply 
expressed. I hope that in ten years’ time it will be a 
genuine expression of the diversity of modern Britain, 
that it will be a place where people of different racial, 
cultural and religious backgrounds will get to know and 
understand one another, that it will express more fully 
the vision of Talbot House in Poperinge as a club for 
everyone. But of course I’m biased. I'm not just making 
an intellectual attempt to understand the meaning of 
Talbot House for today; I’m responding to the fact that 
many of the most exciting and personally significant 
experiences I have had through Toc H over the past 15 
years or so have come from my friendship with 
members of the Bangladeshi community in London. 


‘gifts to be shared 
not barriers to keep people apart’ 


I remember: the first time I was invited to a meal at 
‘Number Seven’, the hostel for young Bangladeshis run 
by Peter East. There was a line of young men to meet 
the guests, one at the front door, one half way down 
the short corridor, and yet another to show us into the 
lounge. The welcome, in other circumstances, might 
have seemed over the top, but there was a genuine 
warmth which was very moving. Many of these young 
men had only recently come from Bangladesh. They 
were lost and bewildered in a strange, cold and dirty 
city, knowing little of the language and nothing of the 
way of life. They experienced, almost every day, verbal 
abuse and even physical violence. Yet they were 
natural and gracious hosts. 


There has been a considerable political row over giving 
some people from Hong Kong the right to settle in 
Britain. It would be wrong for Toc H to take a view on 
the details of that political argument but we need to 
challenge the assumption that lies behind it - that 
Immigration is always a bad thing, that we should never 
have allowed all these people to settle here, that the 
‘native English’ are being ‘swamped’. Such an 
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The Central London Mosque is light and graceful with a profound atmosphere of ‘peace 


assumption ignores the fact that the history of this 
island is one of continual immigration, a, fact neatly 
illustrated by a large, square, 18th century building in 
Brick Lane in London’s East End. It was built as a 
chapel for Huguenot refugees from France; it became a 
synagogue for Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe; 
and it’s now a mosque for people who have come to 
London from Bangladesh. 


But it’s not just a question of what we mean by ‘native 
English’. The experience of Talbot House, and the 
experience of Toc H over the intervening years, is that 
deep and lasting friendships can grow between people 
who in other circumstances would never meet; and that 
such friendships enrich our lives. If you believe in any 
form of creator God you have also to believe that the 
differences of character, of ability, of culture - and of 
religion - are within the purposes of God. They are gifts 
to be shared, not barriers to keep people apart. 


One evening, nearly ten years ago, a group of young 
folk dancers who were linked to Toc H in Southampton 
visited the Bangladesh Centre in London. In the Asian 
culture dance is a performance art, like ballet, rather 
than something to take part in, and the Bangladeshis 
settled down to watch. But the dancers went into the 
audience to cajole people into joining in, and soon 
there were women in elegant sarees dancing English 
folk dances. It was a happy and uproarious evening, a 
real mixing of different cultures. 


Creating conditions in which people can meet naturally 
and unselfconsciously isn’t easy. The Rushdie affair 
shows how difficult the meeting of radically different 
cultures can be and how easily misunderstandings can 
arise. When deeply held convictions clash, the Western 
belief in the importance of freedom of speech and the 
Muslim belief in the importance of the sacred in the life 
of the community, people all too easily get into 
entrenched positions from which they cannot extricate 
themselves. ‘To conquer hate’ is an urgent but des- 


perately difficult task. Toc H has no magic elixir, no 
simple and painless solution, but I’m sure that Barclay 
Baron was right. Individuals can get to know one 
another; and that really is ‘half the battle’. I know from 
my Own experience that it is immensely rewarding. 


T found something different 
from the normal image of Islam’ 


In January Mrs Muni Rahman, with whom I worked to 
set up the folk dance evening at the Bangladesh 
Centre, and many other similar functions, was killed in 
a car crash. At her funeral at the Central London 
Mosque in Regent’s Park grief united us and, at least 
for that moment, transcended our normal division into 
Bangladeshi and British, Muslim and Christian. And 
sharing in an act of Muslim worship I found something 
very different from the image of Islam which is normally 
projected in he press. 


The mosque itself, with its carpet of fawn and pale blue, 
its blue dome and its great windows down each side, 
was light and graceful, with a profound atmosphere of 
peace. The coffin was brought to the middle and we 
stood behind it. The imam chanted “God is great’ twice 
and then he said quietly to Muni: ‘Salaam aleichem’ 
(which, literally translated, means ‘peace be upon you’ 
but is the everyday phrase of greeting and farewell). 
And that was all. Nothing could have been simpler or 
more moving. 


My hope for the future, then, is that Toc H will provide 
many more people with experiences such as these. 
That, in my chutes biased view, is what being true to 
the experience of Talbot House, Poperinge, will require 
in the 1990s. 


E Ken Prideaux-Brune is the International Officer of 
Toc H. 
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Stars 
in the 
Night 


The Elswick Asian Project 
in Newcastle is a small sign 
of life. David Mayhew 
reports. 


slim... 


G Yes. Perhaps people are attacked and abused W 
because of the colour of their skin. E there D 
should be more tolerance and understanding. But 


what can I do? 


4 They say it is a Christian country, but they worship W 
three Gods, encourage sexual licence and 
immorality, and insult Mohammed. 


Have you heard such things said? Have you said them? 
People are under pressure, but we are too far away to 
offer friendship and support. Even if we are not, we 
feel helpless and too ignorant to overcome differences 
of language and lifestyle. 


The Elswick Asian Project, for which I chair the 
Management Group, exists to offer help to people who 
feel like this. It began in 1983, and aims to enable 
people in the parish of St. Paul’s, Elswick, and further 
afield, to develop friendships with their Asian 
neighbours. We also aim to help Christian people to 
share their faith appropriately with those of other 
faiths. These aims are fulfilled in a wide variety of ways. 
We employ a worker who visits local homes, helps 
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Ida Glaser, project worker, with two of her friends. 3 
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bring smiles and understanding. 


arrange meetings with leaders from the local mosque, 
opens her home to children from the surroundin 

estate, and offers talks and courses on Islam 
throughout Tyne and Wear as well as pursuing research 
into concepts of God in Christianity and Islam. A grou 

meets regularly to pray with the worker, Ida Glaser, 
and we have had a succession of short-term project 
assistants who have come to support the work and 
broaden their own training and experience. A 
representative Management Group oversees the 
running of the project on behalf of the Diocese of 
Newcastle who pay the worker’s salary and housing 
costs. 


Does it work? There is a clear need: the West End of 
Newcastle where the project is based has a large 
number of ethnic minority residents. The Mosque, the 
Sikh Gurdwarah, and the Hindu Temple, are all here. 
There has been a disturbing spate of racist attacks 
recently. spe are moving their children from the 
local comprehensive to another school miles away 
because, some say, they would rather their children 
went to a ‘white’ school. What impact does the Asian 
project make in this situation? 


people cry on a shoulder, 
shelter from violence’ 


It would be easy to provide a long list of activities and 
achievements, giving a false impression of our 
influence. The project has only been in existence for 
seven years. Building and maintaining friendship and 
understanding takes a long time and there is much still 
to be achieved. Apathy, preoccupation with personal 
comfort and survival, and plain prejudice, still infect 
Our churches as well as the communities in which they 
are set. But there are encouragements. We do see ‘stars 
mn the night’, bringing smiles, understanding an 

appreciation at many different levels of community life. 
out any day it is possible that one family is visited for @ 
ae in another one of the children is being helped 
vith homework; in yet another there is some practice at 
aking English for mum or grandmother, or perhaps 
a an official form that has to be completed. After 
a eats eae of all backgrounds visit a special yong 
entertained ater in Ida's home, and are occupi i 
ible story, singing, and activities, 
choose to Ene Nearly 50 children sat 
many for the 


Presents of food, drink, and kindness are given and 
received throughout the year. During the summer trips 
to the sea are arranged, and weekends away too for 
those who are able. Last summer my family enjoyed the 
company of a Pakistani family who had never had a 
holiday by the sea together before. All is rarely 
sweetness and light, however. 


White children have tried to exclude their Asian 
contemporaries from the children’s room. More 
seriously, excrement has been smeared across windows, 
lighted rags posted through letter boxes, and people 
parian assaulted. Such incidents are, if anything, 

ecoming more, not less, frequent. It is not all that long 
since the mosque itself was gutted by fire. These things 
are deeply depressing, and threatening to our Asian 
friends, and we are unable to prevent them. But we are 
there, albeit in a very small way. People do knock at the 
door, cry on a shoulder, shelter from violence within 
the family, as well as from attacks by those outside it. 
There is much professional and political concern to be 
countering racism. One strength of the Elswick Asian 
Project is that the workers and many friends actually 
live where the problems are. 


Şustice and harmony cannot be 
achieved without tackling 
the religious questions’ 


The day to day practice of neighbourliness: listening, 
learning, serving, smiling, playing, and praying, these 
things are at the heart of the project. They do nol just 
involve paid workers. Volunteers come from near and 
far to join in all the above activities. There is something 
for every one to be involved in. Toc H volunteers came 
in force to help with a very successful International 
Children’s Party during our Newcastle People to 
People Week. If people do not come, we go. Courses 
are run throughout Tyne and Wear, usually in local 
churches. On a more formal level, we have regular 
meetings with representatives from the local mosque. 
Our last gathering considered our different 
understandings and experience of marriage. The 
developing friendships are rewarding in themselves; 
they also help when tension or misunderstanding 
threatens. Soreya Jacobs, a young girl of eight, who has 
a Muslim father, died of cancer recently. Her 
non-Muslim mother could not attend the funeral 


The appeal of sandcastles is universal. 
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service in the mosque, nor could the supportive female 
staff from the church school who had taught Soreya. 
Because of the friendships already established, 
concerns about this custom could be more easily 
discussed, and compromise reached. 


As chairer of the project’s management group, I attend 
the Inter-Faith Panel of the Racial Equality Council 
(formerly the Community Relations Council). This 
small group provides a vital dimension to the Council’s 
work. One of the lessons of the continuing trauma 
surrounding responses to Salman Rushdie’s The 
Satanic Verses is that race relations have an inescapable 
religious dimension. Justice and harmony cannot be 
achieved without tackling the religious questions, and 
understanding different religious sensitivities. Our 
Inter-Faith Panel addresses these issues. Our next 
event will be a day's workshop for pupils from local 
schools to explain to each other their different faiths. 
Both the Panel and the project also become involved in 
specific campaigns. We are currently soliciting support 
for a woman brought here from Trinidad and physically 
abused by the family that employed her, until she 
escaped from them recently. We are supporting the 
campaign to prevent her being deported as an 
cease despite medical evidence of the risk to her 
ife. 


‘But what can J do?’ you may still ask. If you live near 
Newcastle, or wish to be kept in touch with the 
development of the project there, then do contact us at 
the address below. If not, find out what is going on 
close to your home. Pray, and pursue the possibilities. 
The Elswick Asian Project grew out of the commitment 
of one person, Ida’s predecessor, to work among 
Asians after experience abroad. She mentioned it to a 
friend, who spoke to a friend. . . . The local Diocese 
and the Church Pastoral Aid Society provided 
practical, financial, and prayer support. From that 
point, in 1983, the network of friendships and 
opportunities began to grow. The ‘mustard seed’ of one 
girl’s faith is now a growing plant, and many are finding 
shade and shelter. Thank God. 


E The St. Paul’s Elswick Asian Project is at 114, 
Hartington Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, NE4 6PS. 
David Mayhew is a Toc H Development Officer in 
Tyne & Wear. 


This month Jim Bates writes about 


The 
Methodist 
Church 


Almost every town and village in England boasts a 
Methodist chapel. Methodism is the largest of what are 
commonly called the ‘Free Churches’ in England with a 
membership of about half a million and a community of 
over a million. World-wide Methodism, with its 
strongest following in North America and the 
Commonwealth, is a church of about 20 million 
members, one of the major Christian denominations, 
and yet, when it grew up in the eighteenth century, 
there was no intention that it should be anything more 
than a religious society within the Church of England. 
How was it that Methodism separated from its mother 
church? John Wesley (1703-91), its founder, said that 
he lived and died a member of the Church of England 
and that all who followed him should do the same, yet 
in the course of his work he found himself having to 
take steps which enabled Methodists to function 
independently of the parish church. The Church of 
England, though cool towards Methodism and 
occasionally hostile, never took action against it as it 
had in the previous century against Baptists and 
Congregationalists, but it did nothing to deal with the 
amazing revival of religion which took place in its midst. 
It was more by accident than design that this 
evangelical movement became a separate church. So 
Methodists claim no distinct doctrine or practice which 
marks them out from other Christians and they cherish 
their place within the church universal. They are 
adaptable and ready to worship or work with any 
Christians who will share with them. Distinguishing 
features, therefore, are hard to find, but three things 
will show you that you are among Methodists and from 
them you can discover something of their character and 
niey their hymn book, their chapels and their circuit 
plans. 


Methodist Chapels were onginally pre cching places’. 
Drawings of some typical chapels, of different periods, by 
Jim Bates. 
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The Hymn Book ` 


ok of Common Prayer is (or was) to th 
What the Eo ofand so the hymn book is to Methodists 
When in 1932 the varous, branches of English 
Methodism (Wesleyans, Primitives and United) came 
together to form the Methodist Church as we know it 
pda hey published in 1933 The Methodist Hymn 
eel ehith Er fifty years provided a major element in 
all Methodist worship- It is typical of the wą 
Methodism is ready to change with the times that itg 
new hymn book, published in 1983, is titled Hymns and 
Psalms and subtitled ‘A Methodist and Ecumenical 
Hvmn Book’. Hymns more than anything else reflect 
the outlook and faith of Methodists. The 1933 book 
began its preface with the words ‘Methodism was born 
in song’ and from the very start Methodists have 
expressed their faith in and through hymns. 


Even before his conversion in 1783 John Wesley was 
translating from the German the hymns of the 
Moravians, a Protestant pietistic group who, more than 
any others, led him to a new and deeper experience of 
the Christian faith. His brother Charles became the 
most prolific (and some say the greatest) hymn writer in 
the English language, giving us “Love divine’ and ‘Hark! 
the herald angels sing’ among others. These hymns 
expressed and strengthened the faith of the earl 
Methodist societies. In 1780 John Wesley published ‘A 
Collection of Hymns for the use of the people called 
Methodists’ and a study of this reveals more than 


The Chapels 


Charles Wesley's Conversion Hymn continues in its 
fourth verse: 


Outcasts of men to you I call, 
Harlots and publicans and thieves! 
He spreads his arms to embrace you all; 
Sinners alone his grace receives: 
No need of him the righteous have; 
He came the lost to seek and save. 


Like the Puritans of the century before, John Bunyan 
and George Fox among others, the Wesleys had to 


à Aen 
A village chapel 
at Seend, Wilts 
(1775)... 


o a o .and the 
Epworth Wesley 
Memorial (1889 ). 


anything else what Methodists believed. The Contents 

age shows sections for Methodists, Rejoicing, 

ighting, Praying, Watching, Working, Suffering and 
Seeking Full Redemption, a hymn book for a 
movement in which members are actively following the 
Christian way. This faith was something to sing about 
because it grew out of a living experience of the 
liberating love of God and had to be worked out in a 
fully committed life. Wesley in his Preface (which was 
printed in full in the 1933 book, but only quoted in 
Hymns.and Psalms) describes his book as a ‘little body 
of experimental and practical divinity’; experimental in 
that it grew from personal experience and practical in 
that it had to be worked out in the service of God and 
the community. 


This, of course, is the faith shared by most Christians, 
but it only became a reality in Wesley's life after a long 
search. Like many Anglicans in the 18th century, a time 
when the church had become rather cool and 
rationalistic in its faith, he sought to lead a ‘devout and 
holy life’. He attempted to do it through a religious 
society in Oxford, disciplining himself with a 
programme of strict religious observance and good 
works. It was here that the name ‘Methodist’ was first 
given to the society because its members lived so 
methodically. This attempt failed and he went to 
America as a chaplain to a colony in Georgia in order 
to work out his faith. This proved to be even more 
disastrous, but through it he met the Moravians, whose 
faith during a storm at sea, and whose whole way of 
life, so impressed him that he continued to associate 
with them on his return to London. 


make their faith known to all. A faith found was a faith 
to be shared and so preached. 


John Wesley was an Anglican clergyman and the 
proper place for preaching was in the pulpit of the 
parish church, but his preaching was too disturbing for 
the sedate churches of London and pulpit after pulpit 
was closed to him. Then an invitation came through 
George Whitefield, another evangelical Anglican 
clergyman, to preach to the colliers of Kingswood, 
Bristol in the open air. This was against all Wesley's 
natural instincts, but (in his own wards) he ‘submitted 
to be more vile and proclaimed in the highways the glad 
tidings of salvation’. So began a preaching ministry of 
over 50 years in market places, fields, churchyards, 
cottages, travelling, mainly on horseback, over 250,000 
miles on foul and dangerous roads in all weathers until 
he was well on in his 80s. He gathered his hearers into 
societies and appointed preachers to assist this work. 
These societies met in houses, barns and garrets to hear 
the Gospel and to encourage each other in their 
new-found faith. When these became inadequate they 
built ‘rooms’ or ‘preaching places’ and so Methodist 
chapels came into existence, the oldest chapel still 
standing is the ‘New Room’ in the Horsefair, Bristol, 
built first in 1739. 


Wesley intended that all Methodist members should go 
to the parish church for Communion and public 
worship, these rooms were only for society meetings 
and preaching at other than church service times, but 
gradually they became the spiritual homes of the 
societies, taking the place of the parish church. Because 
many clergy were unwelcoming to the Methodists, 
Wesley began celebrating the Communion in his 
preaching places, and after his death his preachers 
were given authority to do the same and so Methodists 
no longer needed to attend worship in the parish 
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Methodists regard 24 May 1738 as their birthday when s 


John Wesley came to a new realisation of the faith in a 
society meeting in Aldersgate Street. They have 
commemorated the event by a flame-like memorial on 
the site, just outside the Museum of London, on which 
is embossed Wesley’s account of his experience from 
his Journal. His brother, Charles, had had a similar 
experience only three days before and had composed a 
hymn which has come to be known as the ‘Wesleys’ 
Conversion Hymn’. One verse runs: 


O how shall I the goodness tell, 

Father, which thou to me has showed? 
That I, a child of wrath and hell, 

I should be called a child of God, 
Should know, should feel my sins forgiven, 

Blest with this antepast of heaven. 


So ‘conversion’, whether through a gradual awareness 
or a sudden experience of the love of God, is something 
Methodists look for in the Christian life. Both of the 
Wesleys were devout and practising Christians before 
their conversion, but their faith had been ‘formal’ and 
outward; now, in their words, it had become ‘inward’ 
and a ‘disposition of the heart’. Wesley spoke of his 
heart being ‘strangely warmed’ at the knowledge that 
Christ had forgiven his sins. Methodists are not afraid 
of a faith that is ‘felt’ (though, like Wesley, they know 
of the dangers of emotionalism) because faith needs to 
go beyond intellectual assent to an experience which 
touches the depths of the personality and so inspires 
full commitment. 
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Wesley's Chapel, 
City Road, Lon- 
don (1778). ... 


. . . .and High 
Street Chapel, 
Penzance, Corm- 
wall (1879). 


church and the break with the Anglicans was all but 
complete. 


Early Methodist chapels were designed as preaching 
places with the pulpit prominently placed in tne centre. 
During the 19th century organs were introduced and 
often placed in a gallery behind the preacher with a 
choir to share in the leading of worship. Preaching and 
hymn singing made up the major part of Methodist 
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- Searching 
for Truths 


I read part of Salman Rushdie’s Herbert Read 
Memorial Lecture, delivered on his behalf by Harold 
Pinter in early February, and J] was most impressed. I 
was also struck by its relevance to Toc H today. I am 
aware that much of what I write below may be 
controversial within Toc H but I think it needs saying. I 
look forward to reading other people's responses. 


In his lecture, amongst other things, Rushdie said this: 


It is important that we understand how 
profoundly we all feel the needs that religion, 
down the ages, has satisfied. I would suggest that 
these needs are of three types: firstly, the need to 
be given an articulation of our half-glimpsed 
knowledge of exaltation, of awe, of wonder; life is 
an awesome experience, and religion helps us 
understand why life so often makes us fee! small, 
by telling us what we are smaller than; and, 
contrariwise, because we also have a sense of 
being special,of being chosen, religion helps us by 
telling us what we have been chosen by, and what 
for. Secondly, we need answers to the 
unanswerable: how did we get here? How did 
‘here’ get here in the first place? Is this, this brief 
life, all there is? How can it be? What would be 
the point of that? And, thirdly, we need codes to 


E Continued from previous page 


services and the plainness of the building provided no 
distraction from these. Later chapels tended to ape 
church architecture, and Methodists were, in the 20th 
century, influenced by the Oxford Movement and 
Liturgical Movement so that the more recent chapels 
are similar to Anglican churches. The typical Sunday 
service of Methodism is still a preaching service with 
sermon, hymns and prayers (more often than not 
extempore). 


Wesley always valued the Communion and urged his 
followers to attend it in their parish churches, so you 


The interior of 
High Street Cha- 
pel, Penzance, 
Cornwall, show- 
ing the organ 
gallery above the 
pulpit. 


to the Charter the aim of 
‘to adhere to the Christian 
religion’. For Philip Douch, on the other 
hand, Toc H is an open area where 
matters of the spirit can be argued 
about and explored, a place where 
people can search out truths together. 


According 
Toc H is 


live by, ‘rules for every damn thing’. The idea of 
god (sic) is at once a repository for our awestruck 
wonderment at life and an answer to the great 
questions of existence, and a rulebook, too. The 
soul needs all these explanations - not simply 
rational explanations, but explanations of the 


heart. 


It is also important to understand how often the 
language of secular, rationalist materialism has 
failed to answer these needs. As we witness the 
death of Communism in Central Europe, we 
cannot fail to observe the deep religious spirit 
with which so many of the makers of these 
revolutions are imbued, and we must concede 
that it is not only a particular political ideology 
that has failed, but the idea that men and women 
could ever define themselves in terms that 
exclude their spiritual needs. 


It seems obvious, but relevant, to point out that 
in all the countries now moving towards freedom, 
art was repressed as viciously as was religion. 
That the Czech revolution began in the theatres 
and is led by a writer is proof that people’s 
spiritual needs, more than their material needs, 
have driven the commissars from power. 


will find communion tables in every chapel, often in a 
very cramped position in front of the pulpit. It is only in 
recent years, however, that Methodists have seen it as 
the main service of the church, and the Methodist 
Service Book (1975) calls it The Sunday Service. 
Gradually, like other churches, Methodism is coming to 
regard worship as celebration as well as proclamation. 


— 
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Plan of interior of Welsey’s Chapel, City Road, London. 
f = a Table, P = Pulpit, L = Lectern and 
= Font. 


The Circuit Plan 


It looks like a fixture list with preaching places, dates 
and preachers’ names for a quarter. It is the preaching 
plan tor the Circuit, or group of churches which make 
up the basic unit of Methodism. It traces its history 
back to Wesley himself, who organized the way his 
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Philip Douch. 


What appears plain is that it will be a very long 
time before the peoples of Europe will accept 
any ideology that claims to have a complete, 
totalised explanation of the world. Religious 
faith, profound as it is, must surely remain a 
private matter. This rejection of totalised 
explanations is the modern condition. And this is 
where the novel, created to discuss the 
fragmentation of truth, comes in. 


The film director Luis Buñuel used to say: I 
would give my life for a man who is looking for 
the truth. But I would gladly kill a man who 
thinks he has found the truth. (This is what we 
used to call a joke, before killing people for their 
ideas returned to the agenda.) The elevation of 
the quest for the Grail over the Grail itself, the 
acceptance that all that is solid has melted into 
air, that reality and morality are not givens but 
imperfect human constructs, is the point from 
which fiction begins. 


preachers should travel around in circuits of societies to 


supervise and preach. Methodism has survived 
because of Wesley’ superb organization and in spite of 
re-structuring, it still retains the general form that he 
devised. It meant that Methodists were closely 
supervised pastorally and were united to each other in 
societies. These societies were grouped together in 
circuits and the circuits in a nation-wide ‘connexion’. It 
is this ‘connexional’ awareness that is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Methodism. Its 
ordained ministry is ‘itinerant’ and travels from circuit 
to circuit; preachers, both local (lay) and ministerial, 
travel around the circuit, and so societies and circuits 
Seer ee onal as well as institutional links. There is a 
strong family sense and Methodist will soon find 
common acquaintances with Methodist though they 
come from the opposite ends of the country. This can 
lead Methodists to be over concerned about their own 
affairs and to live in a world of their own, but they are 
regularly reminded by those who seek to remain loyal 
to Wesley, who saw the world as his parish, that they 
are called ‘to serve the present age’. Methodism began 
as a movement within the church to reach those outside 
the church, and though it has become a church itself, it 
can never forget its missionary origins or its calling to 
work with other Christians, whenever or wherever that 
is possible. 


E After working as a Methodist minister in three different 
Circuits Jim Bates spent 27 years as Chaplain and 
Senior Lecturer at Southlands College in SW London, 
teaching in the Religious Studies Dept. He is now 
retired and lives in North Devon 


LL 


Where Rushdie speaks of art and fiction and their 
relation to religion, he also happens to be exploring the 
dilemma facing Toc H and its relation to religion. 
Basically, there are two different groups of people in 
Toc H. They could not unfairly be divided into those 
who see Toc H as a chance for people to find the Grail 
of Christianity and those who see Toc H being about 
the quest rather than any particular Grail itself. 


Our Charter states in no uncertain terms that one of 
Toc H’s aims is ‘to advance the Christian religion’, 
which suggests an allegiance to what Rushdie calls ‘a 
complete totalised RRE of the world’. Many of 
those actively involved in Toc H would say that this is 
indeed what Toc H challenges people to explore. 
Crudely, like religion, Toc H has got the answers and 
you could have them too. 


Many others, however, would argue that this is not the 
role of Toc H at all; even if it ever was Toc H’s role 
they doubt whether it now should be. They see Toc H 
much more in the way that Rushdie sees fiction, as an 
open area where matters of the spirit can be argued 
about and explored. Toc H, they would maintain, 
should not be tied to the advancement of a particular 
religion; like fiction, Toc H hasn’t got the answers, but 
you could come and join us in exploring the questions. 


If Toc H is seen to be about the quest, all seekers arc 
equally welcome whatever they believe and whatever 
they may come to believe. Such a Toc H would give a 
wholehearted welcome to the Christian and an equally 
wholehearted welcome to the atheist, the agnostic, the 
Jew, the Muslim, the committed or the bemused. All 
people would be welcome. As a movement we should 
not be interested in taking any particular religious 
position other than to ensure that each person involved 
with us is free to express his own standpoint and is 
prepared to listen to everyone else’s. Our commitment 
as a movement should be to this meeting of people and 
to their open exchange with one another. Our 
commitment as individuals within the movement is to 
develop our own personal views and beliefs. Toc H 
should be the arena in which such views and beliefs can 
be shared, challenged, overthrown or refined. 


Toc H’s individual members will always have their own 
different personal views - just as any individual piece of 
fiction may have its own particular standpoints. 
‘Advancing Christianity’, for instance, would be a 
perfectly proper role for individual works of fiction, but 
it is not the role of fiction as a whole. Similarly, 
allegiance to Christianity is a perfectly proper position 
for anyone involved in Toc H, but ‘advancing 
Christianity’ should not be the role for Toc H as a 
whole. That may be the role of the Church, but Toc H 
is not the Church. We should not be claiming to offer 
people the truth but providing places where people can 
search out truths together. 


Interestingly, some of the Christians I meet in Toc H 
seem to me to be very close to this view themselves. 
They see their Christianity not as ‘a complete totalised 
explanation of the world’ but as part of their struggle 
for truths. When they want to mix solely with fellow 
Christians they go to church. When they want to mix 
with people irrespective of belief, they go to Toc H. In 
both the Church and Toc H there are opportunities for 
spiritual growth. But they are different places, offering 
different opportunities. Has the Charter got it wrong? 


E Philip Douch is a Toc H Development Officer based at 
Lindridge House in Devon. 
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| We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


~ ADOPTION 


I sympathise very much with Philip 
and Jane Douch’s feelings (April 
editorial) as they consider adoption. 
` It is obvious that they will make 
excellent parents and I also 
sympathise with them over what 
+ they see as irrelevant restrictions 
: ‘imposed by the Catholic and other 
<. Christian adoption agencies. May I 
however put forward a defence of 
„ the policy of the agencies? 


Philip asks why belief should matter 

more than behaviour. Belief is not, 
to me, a series of statements setting 
out an acceptable and useful 
explanation of what we are doing 
on this earth and why. Nor is it a set 
of rules to be signed on applying to 
join a club and to remain in a 
drawer thereafter. It is a method of 
living. If you enter into a 
relationship with God you subscribe 
to this method of living. You cannot 
then separate your faith from the 
capacily to love and the standards 
of care required to bring up a child, 
nor can you separate it from 
discussions on values in Toc H. 


Philip refers to the possibility of 
“having Christian values but not a 
Christian belief. There are many 
people who sincerely try to do the 
correct thing and to act decently 
. towards their fellow men. Many of 
„ähese people say that they have 
Christian values, even if they have 
“no spiritual life. Without wanting to 


Heview 


GOD, JESUS, AND LIFE IN THE 
SPIRIT 

by David Jenkins, 
Durham 

SCM Press, £4.95 


Bishop of 


This is an approach to the living 
reality of God on fresh and 
experimental lines. It should be of 
absorbing interest to all Toc H 
members in that all that Toc H 
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diminish these ideals in any way, 
they are meaningless in terms of 
Christianity if there is no 
relationship with God. Further, 
because they are seen in human 
terms, they can easily be eroded. 
Take for example the television 
programme called ‘Eastenders’. 
According to the viewing figures 20 
million people every week watch 
this serial in which Gad’s 
commandment to love your 
neighbour as yourself is broken in 
scene after scene. One in three of 
the population, which may include 
children and must include some 
people who claim to hold Christian 
values, derive entertainment from 
this. A Christian belief, taken as a 
method of living and expressed in 
terms of gospel values rather than 
‘Christian values’, goes against the 
grain of our natural instincts. You 
cannot succeed at this without 
God’s help, and you have to ask 
him for the help. 


The adoption agencies would 
robably prefer, if they could, to ask 
or prospective parents to be in a 
relationship with God (this is what I 
would want for my child if I had to 
ive him up for adoption) but they 
all back on the description 
‘practising’. A ‘practising’ Christian 


experimentally discovers is here. It 
disentagles us from denom- 
inationalism and dead wood 
thinking and ‘churchianity’. 


The jacket gives as quotes: 


‘People have to know quite a lot 
about God before they can stand 
up to going to church’. 


‘I would not be a bishop if I were 
not clear that even the church 
cannot keep a good God down’. 


‘Christianity is basically not about 
Jesus, it is about God, for that is 
what Jesus was, and is, about’. 


sounds like someone filling up a 
saver card with tokens collected 
every Sunday. I think it is possible 
that traditional Catholic attitudes 
and practices have fostered this 
type of Christian rather than the 
‘fiving’ Christian acting out his 
gospel values. What Jane saw in her 
church were priests and people 
acting as human beings not as 
saints. The ‘living’ Christian will 
always be a sinner (as of course 
were all the saints recognised by the 
Christian church). The formal 
structure of the Catholic church has 
its drawbacks but it does provide a 
helpful support system which 
acknowledges human imperfections 
and tries to heal. It constantly 
recalls and reinforces Christ’s 
redemption. This is the pivot of my 
faith. I want my child to see me 
aiming higher than I can reach 
because I love God and that is what 
God wants. I want him to see me 
falling short and to see me carrying 
on. My hope is that in seeing this he 
will come to understand the 
redemptive power of Christ. 


Julia Lane 
Banbury, Oxon. 


Ruth Boyd would like to hear 
from veterans of the Great War, 
particularly from members who 
remember Talbot House in those 
pioneer days. Interviews would 
appear in Point 3 during this 
important 75th Anniversary year. 
AContact her at: 

Toc H Headquarters, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, 

Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 
aa 


‘We have the opportunity of 
exploring by prayer into that free 
space where our emergent liveliness 


interacts with the steadfast 
liveliness of God’. 
‘Worship does not depend on 


“getting the rite right” ’. 


The author puts us in the right 
position for effective dialogue with 
other faiths. I venture to say it 
should be mandatory reading for 
Toc H chaplains. ; 


Hugh Potts 


@ Hugh Potts is the West Midlands 
and South Wales Regional Padre. 
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Friendship 
Circles 
takes Art... 
Seriously | 


by David Owen 


Bucks Friendship Circles are in the 
news again, this time demonstrating 
that they have latent talents which 
were revealed to an admiring public 
in Aylesbury Civic Centre (no less) 
at the end of April. 


SHAPE, which is an organisation 
for encouraging people with mental 
or physical disabilities to enjoy and 
participate in the arts, invited us to 
join in an exhibition to show what 
we, among others, have achieved in 
the way of art. And we really quite 
surprised ourselves! Pictures in oils 
and water colours from surrealism 
to Rembrandt (well nearly), were 
on display; intricate pottery, knitted 
articles of great variety, and a wide 
range of poetry - all poured out 
from the heart. Some were sad 
enough to bring tears to the eyes, 
some full of joy and friendliness. 


We didn’t participate in the drama, 
juggling, singing, music making that 
some other organisations produced 
- well not this year at any rate. But 
we were there and who knows what 
we might produce next time? 


An important weekend at 
Cuddesdon discussed how Toc H 
might be more effective at 
attracting an ethnic mix. David 
Harrison reports. 


The Ku Klux Klan do not march 
down our High Streets. Obviously 
we don’t say things like ‘Wog’. And 
we know that black people are just 
like us underneath their dark skins. 


If you are like me, you feel a bit 
uneasy about the word ‘racism’, 
what with Baa Baa Black Sheep 
and the naughty Gollywogs in Enid 
Blyton’s Noddy books. I've even 
heard it said that people from 
ethnic cultures are more racist than 
British people. 


A few weeks ago, 13 people got 
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Not a corner shop, but an elaborately painted flat wall. It's in Swindon and 
incorporates, in the balloons, symbols of the town’s voluntary organisations 
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(Toc H appears under the upper right hand windows). 


Who Are You Mixing It With? 


together for the weekend at the 
Toc H house in Cuddesdon. A 
mixed group, some members, some 
staff, white and black. And we 
talked about racism, about how it is 
that mostly white people are 
members of Toc H. How it is that 
mostly white people apply for 
Project work. And how it is that 
mostly whites work for Toc H. 
Could this just be a remarkable and 
unfortunate coincidence? 


Here are two lists of words: 


Unlawful Lawful 

Direct Indirect 
Individual Institutional 
Active Passive 

Overt Covert 
Intentional Unintentional 
Malicious Well intentioned 


When we think of racism, it is often 
the words in the first column to 
which we give our attention. In fact, 
the second list more accurately 


describes the most common forms ` . 


of discrimination today. 


Given that we live in a racist 
community, is it possible that Toc H . 
unintentionally colludes with these 
community practices? Could it be 


that discrimination is, quite. 
inadvertently, built into our 
institution. 


One of the problems about racism 
is its subtlety. Like a noxious gas, 
poisoning the air without smell or 
taste. This makes denial of its 
existence an easy thing. Only when 
we see possible results of the poison 
do we question its existence. 


It does not take an especially 
observant person to see how people 
Continued overleaf 13 
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from different ethnic backgrounds 
are placed in our communities. Go 
to your local school. Is it the 
headmaster or the cleaner who 
came from Jamaica? At the 
hospital, does the domestic have 
the same cultural background as the 
consultant? At the police station, at 
the factory and even at your local 
supermarket who manages and who 
stacks the shelves? 


We have been keen to invite people 
with different ethnic backgrounds 
into Toc H. Generally, there is 
interest in a movement which is 
committed to ‘lessen. -the 
prejudices which divide men’. But it 
is difficult to give many practical 
examples of what we have recently 
done to achieve this. To say that we 
are open to all is just not enough 
and, looking around, may not be 
true. 


Perhaps, if we are to do anything 
about racism we have first to be 
aware of its existence, to starl 
sniffing the air, to see the effects of 
this poison on ourselves and groups 
to which we belong. This awareness 
may be our first step towards a 
more mixed Toc H. 


Whilst increasing this awareness we 
must continue to break down 
ieudice and barriers. We can all 
c part of the solution however 
inept or under-confident we feel. 
We can all make it our personal aim 
to broaden our mix of friends. To 
do nothing is to be part of the 
problem. 


E David Harrison is a Toc H 


Development Officer based in 
Bristol. 
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The invitations to the Higham Ferrers 
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m 
A new full colour A3 poster, 
in strip cartoon form, 1s now 
available, 20p each, from: 
Toc H Publications, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 
Take advantage of this new 
approach to publicising the 
movement. Order plenty for 
your next exhibition, coffee 
morning, jumble sale, etc. 


Unemployment 
Facts 


Unemployment has fallen from 
its peak in the mid 80s but 
there are still three quarters of 
a million people who have 
been unemployed for more 
than a year. Church Action 
with the Unemployed 
(CAWTU) has produced a 
booklet giving the facts and 
figures on employment in a 
clearly presented and easily 
accessible form. ‘Long term 
unemployment, says CAWTU, 
‘s deeply entrenched. If 
inroads are to be made into 
the misery and waste of human 
resources which these figures 
represent, more needs to be 
done than provide training for 
present jobs’. But before we 
can do anything we need to 
know the facts. Hence this 
booklet. It's available (50p or 
donation) from: 

CAWTU, 458 Blythe Street, 
Bethnal Green, 

London E2 6LN 
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(W) branch barn dance said ‘Fancy 


Dress optional’. The event was to celebrate the 75th birthday of Toc H and the 


Centra 


Executive Committee was represented by Jean Whiteman 


(Vice-Chair), with her husband Frank, and Christine Bostock. Their dress, 
fancy or otherwise, is not recorded but these branch members showed how it 


should be done. 
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Ncw 
members___ 
The following new members were 
registered during April/May: 


Matthew Jones 
(Birmingham Outward J Grp) 

Mrs Jill Wingrove (Central Branch) 

Philip C Collins (Chard J) 

Mrs Mabel Goldsmith (Corby J) 

Mrs Irene Child, Mrs Hester 
Fawcett, Mrs Elsie L Spruce, 

Mrs Eva M Webb (Garforth J) 
Mrs Beatrice M McAlpine, 

Mrs Marie K Walker (Kempston J) 
Mrs Iris & James H Giles, 

Mrs Edythe L Tugham 

(Milford on Sea J) 

Miss Denise Arnold, 

Mrs Mary le Bivic (Parish W) 
Dennis H Kendall (Seaford J) 
Keith J Saunders (Selkirk M) 

Mrs Cora H Bartling, Mrs Muriel 
W Colley (Sheaf (Sheffield) J) 
William Barnes, Mrs Vivien Parry, 

Mrs Judith Riley (Station n 
Harry Coombe (Tavistock M 
Mrs Barbara A Roberts 

(Thanet District) 

Mrs Hilda J & Terry Downes 
(Western Approaches & Chiltern 
Vale District) 

Lee Conliff (Winsford J) 


Welcome to 27 new members 


farewell__] 


Point 3 this month carries an 
advertisement for a new General 
Secretary of Toc H. That is the job 
which I’ve very much enjoyed doing 
for the last five years. I am resigning 
for personal family reasons which 
have arisen unexpectedly, and I do 
so with very real regret. I shall 
certainly remain in membership, 
and would like to thank you all for 
putting up with me for so long. 
John Kilburn 


Last | November Council 
unanimously reappointed John as 
our General Secretary. We offer 
him our sympathy in the personal 
circumstances which have now 
compelled him to resign and our 
thanks for all he has contributed to 
Toc H durinfg his time in office. We 
shall be saying a proper farewell at 
Council in November. 


Alan Le Pere, Properties Officer, 
left at the end of May. He asks us to 
convey his best wishes to the many 
friends he made throughout the 
country during his four years 
working for Toc H. 


welcome__ | 


Pen Bayley, currently working for 
Toc H as an LTV, and Sam Morris, 
who has been working for NACRO, 
have been appointed to take 
responsibility for Lindridge House. 
They succeed Jane and Philip 
Douch in October. 


obituaries] 


We regret to announce the death of 
the following members: 


In March 
Douglas G Gardner 
(Chippenham District) 
Lancelot G A Parkes (Burraton) 
Sidney G Treliving 
(Tunbridge Wells) 


In April 
Joseph S Barnett (Edgmond) 
James F Boshier (Hartley Wintney) 
Alexander Caughey 

(Yiewsley & West Drayton) 
Lilian F Cumming 

(Ilford & Seven Kings) 
Sibyl C Mann (Downend) 
Winifred M Pearce (Camborne) 
Ewart L Reed (Wyre Forest) 
Reginald G Sage (Porlock) 
Andrew G S Weir (Lee) 
William C Wootten (Chippenham) 


In May 
Phyllis M Forrester (Avon District) 
Arthur R Harper (New Addington) 


Not previously recorded 
Herbert C Alderson (Sevenoaks) 
Calais H Berry (Shirehampton) 
Jessie Cooper 

(Dorset Border District) 
Florence English (Harpenden) 
Lionel L Pratt 

(South Leicester District) 


Herbert (Bert) C. Alderson completed 60 years 
membership shortly before his death at 
Sevenoaks in January at the age of 79. He first 
joined the Dunton Green Branch in 1930; after 
war service he was for a while a member of the 
Seal Branch and finally, Sevenoaks. He was a 
great stalwart of the movement and right up to 
his last illness, which he bore most cheertully 
remained active in the branch and was District 
Treasurer. 

CR 


I have been asked to advise you of the death of 
Frank Wright, an old member of Boscombe 
Men's Branch. He joined Toc H in Swanage in 
1948 and transferred to the Boscombe Branch in 
1971. He was secretary of both branches. He 
ceased his membership due to ill health but his 
valuable services to Toc H have been much 
appreciated. 

ED 


Olive Eaton was a long-standing member of 
Taunton Branch. Her genuine concer for others 
and her quiet, unassuming way, held the love and 
affection of all members of the branch. She lived 
and died a gentle soul and will be greatly missed. 


BWH 


Edate 


It is with great sadness that we report the passin 
of George Brown, of New Milton Branch, Hante 
He was a keen walker, loved listening to music 
and was a devoted Christian. Several years ago he 
took on the catering role for a Toc H project and, 
with his wife Jessie, spent four weeks looking 
after Talbot House, Poperinge. 

SH 


Toc H in Scotland recently lost one of its 
stalwarts with the death, after a short illness, of 
Alex Turner. He was first introduced to Toc H in 
Dunfermline in the early 30s. Alex was 
meticulous in all he did. He was Regional 
Treasurer for 20 years, during which time he also 
administered the Young Swimmers Athletic 
Union fund in the name of Toc H. He was also 
involved in the committees of the Samaritans, the 
Abbeyfield Society and the Liberal Association. 
He was a regular supporter of the Dunfermline 
Athletic FC. He was an elder of the Church of 
Scotland, and gave of his talents willingly. We 
have all been the better for having ‘walked the 
Toc H way' with Alex Turner. 


NB 


Percy Page, who died on 9 March aged 73, was an 
active and enthusiastic member of Edmonton 
Branch for many years and will be sadly missed by 
his numerous friends. He was in Civil Defence 
during the blitz and his teaching career was 
devoted to mentally retarded children. In his 
retirement he worked for the Edmonton League 
of Hospital Friends as Vice Chairman and for 
five years, until his death, as Hon Treasurer. 


Lance Parkes, who died on 21 March aged 94, 
was a founder member of Saltash Branch and 
later transferred to Burraton Branch. An 
ex-Royal Naval Officer, he was a life-long 
Methodist and for many years choirmaster at the 
Wesley Church, Saltash. A perfectionist, Lance 
was much respected in the town. Although nearly 
blind and in a wheelchair, he conducted singing 
during Burraton Branch’s 40th birthday 
celebrations last year with great gusto! 

DE 


Frank Mason, who died in April at the age of 70, 
joined Toc H in 1971. He served at various times 
as chairman, treasurer and secretary of Corby 
Branch. He founded both the neighbourhood 
club for senior citizens and the Kettering 
amputees’ club. He will be sadly missed by all. 


JSH 


It is with deep regret that we in Hartley Wintney 
Branch record the death of Jim Boshier, one of 
our active members over many years. Jim went to 
America after the recent death of his wife Nora, 
for a period of rehabilitation with his son Geoff 
and family, and was taken ill there. We remember 
Jim, who’ had a character all of his own, for his 
work locally with the Care Group, Christian Aid 
and as a Sidesman at St John’s Church. Our love 
and sympathy goes out to Geoff and family for 
their double bereavement in such a short period 
of time. 

VAC 


We give thanks for their lives 


apologies__] 


In the June issue of Point 3 we mistakenly 
reported the death of Douglas D Rhodes and 
Thomas H Easton of Selkirk. We have since 
heard that both these members are very much 
alive. We do apologise for this mistake and hope 
that it did not cause any distress. 


ee ———=_=_—————— LT 


Last Night 
of the Proms 
1990 15 September 


As usual, we are holding a 
ballot for seats in the Toc H 
box at the Albert Hall on the 
last night of the ‘Proms’ this 
year. The ballot will take place 
on 20 August. As well as 
paying the cost of seats (£12 
per person, payable 
immediately on receipt of the 
tickets), all successful applic- 
ants will be expected to a) 
wear a Toc H 1990 sweatshirt 
or other clear Toc H symbol, 
and b) wave a banner from 
time to time! 


Names and addresses in 
writing to Win Heal: 

Toc H HQ, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 
by first post 20 August at the 
latest. There will be a limit of 2 
tickets per application. 


Assistant 
Warden 


required for our Charity 
Training and Holiday Centre at 
Cuddesdon House, Cuddesdon, 
near Wheatley, Oxfordshire. 
We need someone to work 
alongside the Warden, and 
share responsibility for all 
aspects of the work. We are an 


Equal Opportunities Employer. 


Please send for application 
form to: 

Personnel Assistant, 

Toc H Headquarters, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 
Tel: 0296 623911 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 10p a word (minimum £1) plus VAT, to 
Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest 
Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to your 
requirements, Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT. 


Hythe, Kent - homely accommodation in 
member's home. Bed/breakfast and/or evening 
meal or full board, very reasonable rates. Enquire 
Nesta Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 369409, 


15 


Jk 


Ë FRIDAY 7 DECEMBER 


. ALL HALLOWS BY THE 
TOWER 
ADVENT CAROL SERVICE 
5.30 pm 
Entrance free, by ticket only, 
from HQ on a first-come- 
first-served basis. 


CELEBRATION RECEPTION 
7 to 9 pm 

Venue and details to be 
announced. 


Order Form 


Please send me the following 
tickets: 


1 7 December: 


| 5.30 pm Advent Carol Service, All Hallows by the Tower 


8 December: 


National | 
elebrations 


The major national events celebrating our 75th birthday are detailed § 
below. We are looking forward to meeting Toc H members and friends { 
from across the country and Toc H overseas as well as welcoming many 
special guests. All these events will have to be by ticket entry simply to 
keep an eye on numbers. But don’t let that put you off; let’s fill all the 
events and have a real party!! 


SATURDAY 8 DECEMBER 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 

NATIONAL SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING AND 
CELEBRATION 

12 midday 

Entrance free, by ticket only, available from HQ. 

The ticket includes a reception with light refreshments EITHER before 
OR after the service, for which you will be invited to make a small § 
contribution. Please make sure you indicate which you require % 
otherwise the choice will be made for you!! j 


ACCOMMODATION 


If you can OFFER accommodation to visiting Toc H members and § 
friends from across the country, OR if you will REQUIRE 
accommodation during the celebration weekend, please contact: 

John Burgess, 66 Park Meadow, Hatfield, Herts. AL9 5HB 

Telephone: 0707 (Hatfield) 264949 


Please complete and return to: 1990 Office, Toc H HQ, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


No. of tickets (free) 


10.30 am Reception followed by 12 midday Service at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 


No. of tickets 


12 midday service at St. Martin-in-the-Fields followed by Reception 
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